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cules, that the seat of taste is in the tongue, and the
sensation of hunger in the stomach.

In order to grasp its functions better, they re-
gretted that they had not the faculty of ruminating,
as Montegre, M. Gosse, and the brother of Gerard
had; and they masticated slowly, reduced the food to
pulp, and insalivated it, accompanying in thought the
alimentary mass passing into their intestines, and fol-
lowing it with methodical scrupulosity and an almost
religious attention to its final consequences.

In order to produce digestion artificially, they
piled up meat in a bottle, in which was the gastric
juice of a duck, and they carried it under their arm-
pits for a fortnight, without any other result save
making their persons smell unpleasantly. You might
have seen them running along the high-road in wet
clothes under a burning sun. This was for the pur-
pose of determining whether thirst is quenched by
the application of water to the epidermis. They
came back out of breath, both of them having caught
cold.

Experiments in hearing, speech, and vision were
then made in a lively fashion; but Bouvard made a
show-off on the subject of generation.

PScuchet's reserve with regard to this question
had always surprised him. His friend's ignorance
appeared to him so complete that Bouvard pressed
him for an explanation, and PScuchet, colouring,
ended by making an avowal.

Some rascals had on one occasion dragged him
into a house of ill-fame, from which he made his
escape, preserving himself for the woman whom he
might fall in love with some day. A fortunate op-
portunity had never come to him, so that, what with